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deep perhaps there opens a lower deep. I submit that, when a man is asked for a specimen of the Agincourt French literature, he cannot safely produce a specimen from a literature 250 years younger without some risk of facing a writ de lunatico inquirendo. Pompey the Pitiful (or if the reader is vexed at hearing Mm so called, let us call him, with Lord Biron in " Love's Labour's Lost," " more than great, great Pompey, Pompey the Huge") was not published, even in France, until about two centuries and a quarter had elapsed from Agincourt. But, as respects England, eighteenpenny Pompey was not yet revealed; the fulness of time for his avatar amongst us did not arrive until something like 260 years had winged their flight from Agincourt And yet Pope's doctrine had been that, in the conquest of France, we English first met with the Prometheus that introduced us to the knowledge of fire and intellectual arts. Is not this ghastly ? Elsewhere, indeed. Pope skulks away from his own doctrine, and talks of "correctness" as the particular grace for which we were indebted to France. But this will not do. In his own " Art of Criticism," about verse 715, he describes "us brave Britons" as incorrigibly rebellious in that particular. We Jiave no correctness, it seems, nor ever had ; and therefore, except upon Sir Richard Blackmore's principle of stealing a suit of clothes u from a naked Pict," it is hard to see how we need to thank France for that which, as to us, has no existence. Then, again, Pope acquiesced at other times in an opinion of his early friends that not Pompey, but himself, was the predestined patriarch of " correctness." Walsh, who was a sublime old blockhead, suggested to Pope that " correctness" was the only tight-rope upon which a fresh literary performer in England could henceforth dance with any advantage of novelty ; all other tight-ropes and slack-ropes of every description having been preoccupied by elder funambulists. Both Walsh and Pope forgot even once to ask themselves what it was that they meant by " correctness" ; an idea that, in its application to France, Akenside afterwards sternly ridiculed. Neither of the two literati stopped to consider whether it was correctness in thought, or metrical correctness, or correctness in syntax and idiom ; as to all of which, in comparison with other poets,